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NUTRITION  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCES 


individuality,  physiological  adaptability 
and  psychological  behavior  of  a  person 
in  subsequent  stages  of  life. 

The  need  for  an  adequate  diet  from 
infancy  on  was  stressed  for  teen-age 
girls — the  mothers  of  tomorrow.  Ade¬ 
quate  diet  is  a  continuum,  not  a  one- 
shot  process  in  a  specific  phase  of  the 
life  cycle.  With  the  trend  toward  early 
marriages  and  parenthood,  significance 
is  focused  upon  the  urgency  for  nutri¬ 
tion  education  of  teen-age  girls. 

In  both  White  House  Conferences — 
on  Children  and  Youth  and  on  Aging — 
a  major  goal  has  been  to  erect  guide- 
posts  for  constructive  action  during  the 
next  ten  years.  The  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Aging  is  to  come  but  we  can 
plan  for  action  now.  The  1960  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  is  past.  We  already  have  guide- 
posts  in  the  form  of  recommendations 
which  can  be  formulated  into  policies 
and  practices. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  are  several  with  nutrition 
implication : 

1.  that  pregnant  women  be  provided 
good  obstetrical  care,  protected 
from  dietary  inadequacies  and  other 
conditions  which  may  damage  the 
fetus,  cause  premature  birth  and 
possible  mental  retardation. 

2.  that  vital  information  programs  be 
developed: 

a.  to  educate  children  and  youth  in 
sound  nutrition  attitudes  and 
practices 

b.  to  emphasize  to  adolescent  girls 
the  importance  of  nutrition  in 
preparation  for  motherhood 

c.  to  inform  parents  and  others  re¬ 
sponsible  for  feeding  children  of 
nutritional  requirements  for 
growth  and  development 

d.  to  alert  parents  to  the  dangers 
of  food  fads,  excessive  intake  of 
certain  vitamins  and  supple¬ 
ments  or  “health  foods.” 

3.  that  the  facilities  of  every  school  be 
designed  to  provide  a  lunchroom. 

4.  that  each  community  reevaluate  its 
school  health  services  with  regard 
to  improved  instruction  in  health 
education,  including  nutrition,  child 
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Are  the  decennial  White  House  Con¬ 
ferences  on  Children  and  Youth  just 
for  youth  and  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ferences  on  Aging  for  the  aged?  No, 
these  Conferences  were  instituted  to 
help  safeguard  the  lives  of  children  and 
the  aging.  Hence  the  Conferences  are 
everybody’s  business. 

Conditions  in  today’s  mobile,  fast¬ 
changing  world  directly  affect  the 
health,  welfare,  and  nutritional  status 
of  our  most  vulnerable  citizens;  name¬ 
ly,  mothers,  infants,  children,  youth  and 
aged  people.  Therefore,  the  conserva¬ 
tion,  development,  and  utilization  of  the 
potentialities  of  each  member  of  our 
society  is  a  major  national  concern. 

The  value  of  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  process  rests  in  large  measure 
with  (1)  collection  of  facts  regarding 
the  lives  of  young  and  old  in  each  state 
during  the  year  in  preparation  for  the 
national  Conference,  (2)  exploration  at 
the  Conference  of  solutions  to  problems 
reported  by  states  with  a  finalization  of 
recommendations,  (3)  revitalization  of 
state  committees  to  apply  the  recom¬ 
mendations  during  the  next  decade. 

The  publications  originating  from  the 
White  House  Conferences  are  a  rich 
source  of  information  for  professional 
and  lay  groups;  the  new  ideas  arising 
out  of  the  conference  process  provide 
a  new  perspective,  a  guiding  philosophy 
that  can  effectively  serve  society  in 
today’s  world.  Indeed,  the  pooled  cre¬ 
ative  thinking  of  thousands  of  inter¬ 
ested,  skilled  and  trained  people  has 
far-reaching  significance  to  every  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  United  States. 

The  Golden  Anniversary  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  laid 
special  emphasis  on  the  physical  health 
and  medical  services  of  the  pregnant 
mother.  Life  health  records  (in  con¬ 
trast  to  disease  histories)  and  scientific 
research  on  maternal,  infant  and  child 
welfare  point  up  that  some  untoward 
conditions  in  early  formative  life  may 
be  carried  over  to  affect  the  biochemical 
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development,  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  with  more  health  teaching  and 
counseling. 

5.  that  the  school  curriculum  include 
health  education  and  nutrition  at 
the  junior  high  level. 

There  were  other  recommendations 
which  though  less  specific,  nevertheless 
have  nutrition  overtones.  For  example, 
mentally  retarded  children  were  given 
consideration  with  the  recommendation 
that  special  attention  be  paid  to  the 
care  of  those  in  deprived  and  under¬ 
privileged  groups  and  to  preventing 
socially  determined  mental  retardation. 

Health  needs  of  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,  underprivileged  children,  and 
children  of  migrant  workers  were  rec¬ 
ognized.  The  integrity  of  the  family  as 
an  essential  was  reaffirmed. 

The  conference  theme  of  the  1960 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  was  noble  of  purpose,  “to 
promote  the  opportunities  for  children 
and  youth  to  realize  their  full  potential 
for  a  creative  life  in  freedom  and 
dignity.”  To  translate  this  theme  to 
action,  millions  of  American  citizens  in 
communities  of  every  state  must  strive 
to  test  and  apply  the  recommendations 
of  this  Conference  and  the  one  to  come. 
Yes,  the  White  House  Conferences  are 
everybody’s  business. 
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Home  Training — Nutrition  education 
should  begin  with  parents.  Then,  in 
suitably  small  steps,  children  should  be 
taught  the  basic  principles  of  good  nu¬ 
trition  as  a  normal  part  of  healthful 
living.  They  must  understand  that  the 
goal  of  good  nutrition  is  not  achieved 
simply  because  ours  is  a  land  of  abund¬ 
ance.  A  carefully  selected  diet  will 
furnish  all  of  the  nutrients  essential 
for  good  health.  Nutrition  education 
should  convey  the  message  that  it  is 
necessary  to  adjust  calorie  consumption 
to  age  and  to  physical  exercise. 

King,  C.  G.  Uses  Of  Nutrition  Research. 
School  Lunch  Journal  14:39  (June)  1960. 


The  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  January  9-12,  1961.  Legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  Conference  was  enacted 
by  Congress  in  September,  1958.  Since 
that  time  national,  state,  and  local 
groups  have  been  preparing  for  the 
Conference.  Working  papers  in  differ¬ 
ent  subject  matter  areas  are  being 
assembled  to  provide  background  in¬ 
formation. 

Delegates  attending  the  Conference 
will  represent  both  professional  groups 
and  the  general  public.  With  the  trend 
toward  an  increasingly  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  older  people  in  our  society, 
much  attention  is  focused  on  the  older 
adult. 


Bases  For  Concern — Adolescence  is  a 
period  of  accelerated  growth  and  of 
emotional  stress.  These  factors  pose 
the  problems  of  high  nutritional  re¬ 
quirements  and  possible  inefficient  use 
of  nutrients.  The  high  incidence  of 
tuberculosis  in  adolescence  and  compli¬ 
cations  of  pregnancy  point  to  the  need 
for  nutrition  education  early  in  life, 
especially  for  girls. 

Everson,  G.  J.  Bases  For  Concern  About 
Teen-agers’  Diets.  J.  Am.  Diet.  Assn.  36:17 
(Jan.)  1960. 


The  byline  of  Dr.  Icie  G.  Macy  is  in¬ 
triguing.  Her  extensive  research  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  nutri¬ 
tional  welfare  of  mothers  and  children. 
She  has  received  many  awards  in  rec¬ 
ognition  for  her  scientific  work,  the 
Norlin  Achievement  Award,  Borden 
Award,  Francis  P.  Garvan  Medal,  Os¬ 
borne  and  Mendel  Award,  and  the 
Modern  Medicine  Award.  Her  member¬ 
ship  in  professional  and  honorary  so¬ 
cieties  is  extensive.  Dr.  Macy  was 
formerly  Director,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  Children’s  Fund  of  Michigan  and 
is  at  present  Consultant  to  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  Institute  in  Detroit. 
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Whitehead,  F.  E.  How  Nutrition  Education 
Can  Affect  Adolescents’  Food  Choices. 
J.  Am.  Diet.  Assn.  37:348  (Oct.)  1960. 


Nutrition  Can  Be  Taught — Programs  of 
nutrition  education  can  bring  about 
significant  changes  in  food  choices  of 
young  adolescent  students.  Improve¬ 
ments  were  noted  after  one  year  of 
instruction,  although  two  years  of  nu¬ 
trition  education  resulted  in  higher  die¬ 
tary  scores.  However,  factors  other 
than  the  length  of  time  involved  were 
influential  in  improving  food  choices. 


Long-Term  Program — Good  nutrition  is 
a  long-term  project,  best  taught  by 
example.  Many  teen-agers  have  a  good 
concept  of  the  right  and  wrong  aspects 
of  their  diet.  The  majority  err  nutri¬ 
tionally  by  their  overemphasis  on  sweets 
and  high-fat  snacks. 


Roth,  Arthur.  The  Teen-age  Clinic.  J.  Am. 
Diet.  Awn.  36:27  (Jan.)  1960. 


RITION  RESEARCH 


Youth  and  maturity  share  a  man’s  life  span  unequally.  Preparations  for  adult 
health  ideally  occur  during  youth.  Nutrition  education  is  an  important  part  of 
such  preparations. 


TEACHING  ATTRITION  AND  DIET  THERAPY 
TO  STUDENT  NURSES 

By  Jean  Miner  and  Louise  Irwin 
Dietary  Department,  Indiana  University  Medical  Center 

fit  the  age,  activity,  and  food  prefer¬ 
ences  of  individuals.  During  several 
laboratory  sessions,  each  nurse  plans 
and  prepares  a  simple  tray  for  a  hospi¬ 
tal  patient. 

Diet  therapy  is  integrated  both  in 
theory  and  clinical  practice  with  the 
medical-surgical-nursing  course.  The 
objective  is  to  study  the  modified  diet 
in  relation  to  all  aspects  of  the  patient’s 
\  f  treatment. 

\  Laboratory  experience  in  diet  thera¬ 
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The  graduate  nurse  of  today  must  be 
prepared  to  fill  many  positions  in  the 
community  and  in  the  hospital.  She  is 
expected  to  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  basic  principles  of  nutrition  in 
health  and  disease. 

During  the  past  20  years  or  so,  the 
teaching  of  nutrition  find  diet  therapy 
in  many  hospital  training  programs  has 
shifted  from  a  pattern  of  lecture  and 
laboratory  courses  with  accompanying 
diet  kitchen  experience  to  one  of  inte¬ 
grating  nutrition  and  diet  therapy  into 
the  nursing  curriculum.  The  bac¬ 
calaureate  program  at  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  Center  has  been  revised 
to  offer  one  basic  foods  and  nutrition 
course  in  the  fall  quarter  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  year.  The  following  spring  and 
summer,  diet  therapy  is  included  as 
part  of  the  24-week  medical-surgical- 
nursing  course. 

The  dietitian  teaching  student  nurses 
is  a  member  of  the  dietary  staff  but 
participates  in  nursing  faculty  and  cur¬ 
riculum  planning  meetings.  She  is  en¬ 
gaged  full  time  in  instructing  student 
nurses. 

Our  program  is  a  patient  centered 
one.  The  student  nurses  are  oriented 
early  to  appreciate  that  the  patient 
is  a  person  first,  a  person  with  attitudes 
and  feelings  toward  food  which  influ¬ 
ence  his  acceptance  of  what  is  pre¬ 
scribed.  His  diet  must  be  adapted  to 
meet  individual  physiological,  socio- 
economical,  and  cultural  needs.  Infor¬ 
mation  is,  of  course,  essential.  So,  the 
objective  of  the  nutrition  course  is  to 
study  the  nutritional  needs  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  different  age  groups  and  to 
develop  competence  in  meal  planning 
and  food  preparation. 

Essential  nutrients,  recommended 
dietary  allowances,  and  food  sources 
are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
adaptation  of  a  basic  dietary  plan  to 


clinical  experience  is  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  teaching  dietitian.  The 
student  consults  the  teaching  dietitian 
about  dietary  problems  of  the  patient 
to  whom  she  is  assigned.  These  prob¬ 
lems  are  varied  and  may  include  a 
patient  who  has  diarrhea  with  his 
colostomy  to  those  of  a  patient  who 
can  only  take  fluids  through  a  tube.  If 
the  patient  is  on  a  modified  diet, 
rationale  for  the  diet  is  discussed. 

Patient  instruction  is  initiated  by 
the  student  on  the  first  day  the  patient 
is  seen.  The  patient  is  taught  to  write 
menus  suitable  for  his  use  at  home. 
His  modified  diet  serves  as  a  pattern. 
In  this  way,  diet  instruction  proceeds 
over  a  period  of  time  with  the  patient 
learning  gradually.  All  instruction  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  dietitian  or 
dietetic  intern.  Student  assignments  are 
rotated  so  each  student  has  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  working  with  patients  on  differ¬ 
ent  modified  diets. 

Close  identification  of  student  and 
patient  with  the  student  observing  the 
patient  during  mealtime,  feeding  him 
when  necessary,  learning  of  his  re¬ 
actions  to  food,  and  teaching  has  had 
a  decisive  effect  on  the  student’s  under¬ 
standing  of  meeting  patients’  needs. 
The  ultimate  result  should  be  improved 
patient  care,  the  goal  of  all  members 
of  the  medical  team. 


IN  OMAHA, 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  MEANS  TEAMWORK 

By  Ruby  R.  Webber,  Director  of  School  Cafeterias  and 
Paul  J.  Turnquist,  Director  of  Junior  High  Schools,  Omaha  Public  Schools 

'  observances  of  table  etiquette,  and  the 
amount  of  plate-waste  have  all  reached 
a  high  standard  of  achievement. 

Plate  lunches  are  served  in  the 
Omaha  elementary  schools.  The  Type 
A  lunch  becomes  the  basic  meal  pattern 
in  junior  high  school.  Here  the  students 
will  no  longer  be  handed  a  “balanced” 
lunch,  but  must  make  their  own  food 
. selection.  They  will  choose  from  the 
tjm  three  to  five  protein  dishes,  five  or  six 
f  vegetables  and  salads,  four  or  five 
®  fruits,  milk,  bread  and  butter. 

Mrs.  Webber  Dr.  Turnquist  It  is  Qur  belief  ^  junior  high 
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Classroom  teachers  and  the  Cafeteria 
Department  team  up  to  make  nutrition 
education  work  in  the  lives  of  Omaha 
school  children.  The  classroom  is  the 
informational  center;  the  cafeteria  is 
the  laboratory. 

Several  years  of  successful  operation 
indicate  that  this  cooperative  approach 
is  effective.  The  behavior  of  pupils  in 
the  cafeteria,  their  food  selection,  their 
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— that  milk’s  “big  four’’  are  calcium, 
protein,  vitamin  A  and  riboflavin? 


— that  many  homemakers  regard  the 
level  of  energy  required  by  the  person’s 
daily  activity  as  the  main  factor  de¬ 
termining  the  kind  of  breakfast  one 
should  eat  ?  In  the  homemaker’s  opinion 
a  “large  or  substantial”  breakfast  usu¬ 
ally  includes  two  eggs;  a  “medium" 
breakfast,  one;  a  “small  or  very  light” 
breakfast,  no  eggs. 


— that  in  the  United  States,  the  1959 
consumption  of  ice  cream  and  other 
frozen  dairy  foods  was  19.7  quarts  per 
person  ? 


— that  a  1959  actuarial  study  shows 
average  weights  rise  with  advance  in 
age;  in  men,  the  averages  rise  rapidly 
during  the  20’s  and  early  30’s;  in 
women,  the  increases  are  most  rapid 
between  the  mid-30’s  and  mid-40’s? 


— that  the  Federal  inspection  and  grad¬ 
ing  service  of  butter  enabling  butter- 
makers  and  dealers  to  have  a  Govern¬ 
ment  inspector  examine  commercial 
lots  of  butter  and  issue  official  certifi¬ 
cates  of  grade  dates  back  to  October  1, 
1918? 


— that  during  the  52  years  of  Great 
Britain’s  School  Health  Service,  obesity 
in  children  has  become  a  much  more 
important  problem  than  undemutrition, 
according  to  a  recent  report? 


— that  the  consumption  of  cottage 
cheese  varies  between  regions  of  the 
United  States  with  Southern  urban 
families  reporting  the  lowest  average 
usage,  and  Western  and  North  Central 
urban  families  the  highest? 
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THUGS  YOUIL  LIKE  TO  READ 


Food  Becomes  You — Leverton,  Ruth  M. 
Ames:  Iowa  State  University  Press. 
1960.  $3.50. 

Dr.  Leverton  is  a  distinguished  teach¬ 
er  and  scientist  in  human  nutrition  and 
a  competent,  experienced  author.  Her 
book  is  a  scientifically  accurate  nutri¬ 
tion  guide  which  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  as  it  is  used  to  inform  and 
direct  students  and  the  general  public. 

Special  features  of  the  book  include 
information  on  weight  control,  calorie 
requirements,  basic  menu  patterns,  fats 
in  foods,  food  fads,  food  guides  for 
young  children  and  teen-agers,  food 
values,  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
food  dollar.  It  is  original,  fresh,  com¬ 
plete,  and  attractively  illustrated. 


Dietary  Aspects  of  Cardiovascular  Dis¬ 
eases —  Selected  References  —  Public 
Health  Service  Publication  No.  755. 
Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Washington  D.C.  1960. 

This  publication  was  prepared  for 
health  department  personnel  needing 
information  on  the  dietary  aspects  of 
cardiovascular  diseases.  Other  profes¬ 
sional  groups  may  find  it  useful  too. 

The  booklet  presents  a  succinct  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  literature.  Pertinent  refer¬ 
ences  have  been  selected  from  many 
sources.  The  bibliographies  of  review 
publications  will  be  valuable  for  ad¬ 
ditional  references.  Copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Heart  Disease  Control 
Program,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
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IN  OMAHA, 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION 
MEANS  TEAMWORK 

( Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 

The  classroom  teachers  are  asked  to 
teach  the  first  two  topics,  employing 
health  texts  and  materials  from  the 
school  library.  They  use  supplementary 
printed  materials  and  films.  Many  con¬ 
duct  animal  feeding  demonstrations. 

To  add  to  the  materials  available  on 
mealtime  etiquette,  the  Cafeteria  De¬ 
partment  provides  a  mimeographed 
pamphlet,  “What  You  Should  Know 
About  Mealtime  Etiquette.”  This  has 
such  high  appeal  that  pupils  often  ask 
to  take  it  home  to  show  their  parents. 

The  last  portion  of  the  unit,  school 
meal  patterns,  is  taught  by  the  assist¬ 
ant  cafeteria  director.  Each  school  is 
sent  a  schedule,  indicating  when  this 
portion  of  the  unit  will  be  taught.  This 
enables  a  class  to  do  the  preliminary 
work  before  the  date  indicated. 

During  this  period  of  instruction  the 
meal  patterns  and  the  cafeteria  routines 
of  a  junior  high  school  are  explained. 
The  teaching  has  meaning  to  the  pupils 
because  the  classroom  teacher,  through 
a  wealth  of  observation  and  activity, 
already  has  established  the  importance 
of  basic  foods  and  mealtime  etiquette. 
Shortly  after  this  experience,  each  sixth 
grade  class  visits  a  junior  high  cafe¬ 
teria  to  put  the  learnings  into  practice. 

The  real  test  of  this  program  is  the 
performance  of  the  pupils.  In  our 


opinion,  Omaha  boys  and  girls  more 
than  repay  the  effort  made  to  make 
health  rules  and  regulations  as  palat¬ 
able  as  the  food  they  are  served  in 
their  school  cafeterias.  Their  partici¬ 
pation  rate  is  high;  84  per  cent  of  the 
7000  junior  high  school  pupils  buy  a 
Type  A  lunch.  Those  who  bring  lunch 
from  home  buy  milk  to  supplement  it. 

The  selection  of  a  “balanced”  meal 
soon  becomes  habitual  with  the  pupils. 
It  is  unusual  for  anything  but  an  empty 
tray  to  be  returned.  This  small  amount 
of  plate-waste  is  undoubtedly  the  re¬ 
sult,  not  only  of  the  program  we  have 
described,  but  of  the  efforts  of  the 
cafeteria  workers  and  elementary 
teachers  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
From  the  first  grade  on  they  teach  their 
pupils  to  taste  and  "learn  to  like”  the 
foods  served  at  school.  The  children 
are  encouraged  to  take  small  portions 
of  unfamiliar  foods  at  first,  and  then  go 
back  for  “seconds.” 

Normal  conversation  and  sociability 
with  no  rowdiness  are  typical  of  the 
cafeteria  atmosphere.  This  courteous 
informality  lends  itself  to  acceptable 
table  etiquette  with  only  an  occasional 
reminder  to  hold  to  standards. 

The  teachers  and  the  cafeteria  people 
like  this  cooperative  arrangement.  Par¬ 
ents  are  enthusiastic  about  the  total 
service.  The  children  become  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  food  and  good  eating 
habits.  We  believe  the  plan  works  and 
expect  to  continue  it  indefinitely. 


